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Lhe Profession of Personnel Executive 


The importance of the personnel executive is growing day by day. 
More and more business organizations are setting up separate person- 
nel departments. The prestige of the heads of these departments is 
increasing. Trained personnel men, with a scientific viewpoint, are 


being consulted on the perplexing problems faced by industry. 


Meantime, the personnel executives themselves are beginning to 
regard their calling as a profession. Following the example of those 
in other professions, they are meeting together to exchange ideas, and 
are forming the habit of reading, to learn the procedures followed by 


their fellow professionals in given situations. 


Some of the meetings are local and some national. Among local 
organizations which meet at regular intervals, one might mention the 
Personnel Club of New York, the Brooklyn Personnel Association, 
Mid-western Personnel Association, and associations in Philadelphia, 


Pittsburgh, Northern New Jersey, Montreal, and Toronto. 


National groups are the Personnel Division of the American Manage- 


ment Association, and the Personnel Research Federation. 


The Personnel Journal is keenly desirous of fostering a continued 
growth of the importance and prestige of personnel work as a profes- 


sion. Correspondence on the subject would be welcome. 
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News and Comment 


Napping 


NDUSTRY has been caught nap- 
| ve in the matter of skilled 

labor. For three years, there 
have been warnings that once the 
depression began to lift, there would 
be a shortage of trained men in the 
trades. And now the shortage is at 
hand, (at least in some fields). In- 
dustry and the government have done 
litle to prepare for the shortage. 
True enough there have been a few 
adult evening classes for training in 
trades. But there has been no sys- 
tematic program, no organized effort 
to persuade workers to keep up their 
skills, and to interest young men in 
becoming apprentices. 

The National Industrial Conference 
Board, in a pronouncement last year, 
alled attention to the shortage, 
which had already begun to make 
itelf felt. They suggested a number 





of remedies, including letting down 
of the immigration bars for skilled 
laborers, at a time when 10,000,000 
were out of work in the United States. 
The American Federation of Labor 
replied that there was no shortage, 
or would be none if employers were 
willing to take union labor. 

The situation has now been brought 
to public attention again by Alvin 
Dodd, executive vice president of 
the American Management Associa- 
tion. Mr. Dodd says the shortage is 
particularly noticeable in the auto- 
mobile and machine trades. 

“The pinch is already being felt,” 
said Mr. Dodd, “and will grow more 
acute as business continues on the 
upgrade. The situation affects not 
only finely skilled workers, but also 
skilled workers and semi-skilled work- 
ers. Industry is running around try- 
ing to train men to fill these jobs, 
but the problem is not yet solved.” 
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American Federation of Labor offi- 
cials replied that reports of a skilled 
labor shortage were “either without 
foundation or due to discrimination 
against union members.” 


Sit-down 


“SIT-DOWN”’ strike was set- 
A tled early in February at the 
tire plant of the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, in Akron, Ohio. The 
workers, instead of walking out, as 
is customary in strikes, had seated 
themselves all day in the plant. 
They were protesting against changes 
in allowances for tire builders in 
a shift from one type of machine to 
another. 

After the all day sit, an agreement 
was reached by company officials, 
headed by T. G. Graham, vice presi- 
dent in charge of labor relations, 
in conference with L. L. Callaghan, 
president of the Goodrich local of the 
United Rubber Workers of America. 

The company stated after the 
conference: 

“It is agreed by the management 
that if the men leave the plant in 
an orderly manner, and as promptly 
as possible, they may return to work 
when the factory reopens, but not 
sooner than 6 A. M. Monday. Fur- 
ther, there will be no discrimination. 

“The company was assured by 
the employees’ committee that in the 
future, recognized procedure would 
be followed and the men would 
return to work while negotiations 
are continued.” 
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Distribute $600,000 


HE Procter and Gamble Com. 
pany, during February, an. 
nounced its 97th profit sharing divi- 
dend for employees. The dividend, 
which amounted to $600,000 was 
distributed among several thousand 
workers. Richard R. Deupree, presi- 
dent of the company, said a week’s 
vacation with pay would be granted 
each worker who has been with the 
company since May 1, 1934. 
Finger- Printing 
ONSIDERABLE controversy re- 
sulted from the setting up by 
the Realty Advisory Board on Labor 
Relations, New York City, of a free 
employment bureau. The bureau 


began to function in February at a 
time when a walk-out of building 


employees appeared imminent. In 


announcing organization of the bv- 
reau, William D. Rawlins, executive 
secretary of the realty board, declared 
it could not be classed as a strike- 
breaking agency, since it would fur- 
nish building owners with permanent 
rather than temporary employees. 
Each worker would be carefully in- 
vestigated, it was announced. Appll- 
cants were to be photographed and 
finger-printed. The latter roused the 
ire of labor leaders. 


Nevertheless the bureau began to § 


function. On the second day of its 
existence, it registered 69 applicants 
for jobs as doormen, hallmen, elevator 
operators, porters, firemen, cleaners, 
watchmen and other building service 
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work. It turned away about jo. 
The photographing and finger-print- 
ing went ahead. 

Meantime James J. Bambrick, 
president of the Building Service 
Employees Union, Local 32B asked 
License Commissioner Paul Moss to 
investigate the bureau’s legality, and 
to inquire particularly into the finger 
printing practice. In a letter to Mr. 
Rawlins, Mr. Bambrick declared the 
“attempts to camouflage your new 
strike-breaking agency as an employ- 
ment bureau are pitiable.” 


Exodus Threatened 


HERE are few more confused 

situations than that in the dress 
industry, in which a strike of over 
100,000 workers was threatening at 
the time this issue of the Personnel 
Journal went to press. There are 
three main factors in the business: 
the manufacturers, the jobbers and 
the contractors. The manufacturers 
make their own dresses. The job- 
bers, on the other hand, hire con- 
tractors to make dresses for them. 
And the tendency is for the jobbers 
to play one contractor off against 
another thus forcing down prices and 
with them wages. 

Among the interesting develop- 
ments of the situation was the thread 
of employers in the business to leave 
New York City, as many manufactur- 
ing concerns have done lately, to 
escape taxes, labor trouble, and high 
rentals, 


Among those making this threat 
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was Louis Rubin, executive director 
of the Popular Priced Dress Manu- 
facturers Group, Inc. 

“No matter how distasteful it is 
to the manufacturer to move away 
from his friends and family, he may 
be forced to do so to save his busi- 
ness,” said Mr. Rubin. ‘City au- 
thorities recently made a survey of 
the causes of the manufacturers’ 
exodus to outlying communities. I 
said then, and still believe that 
unreasonable demands from unions 
are the major cause of the exodus 
of business from the city.” 


Hotel Credit Union 


HE first hotel credit union to 

be formed in New York State, 
under a charter from the Farm Credit 
Administration in Washington, has 
been started by 60 employees of the 
Waldorf-Astoria. Under the char- 
ter, employee members of the union 
will contribute from 25 cents to $1 
a week, can receive loans of up to 
$200, and will receive interest on the 
earnings of the organization. 

Under the rules of the Union, a 
loan must be repaid in full within a 
year. The interest rate is I per cent 
a month on the unpaid balance. 


A. F. of L. Dispute 


HE dispute between William 
Green, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and John L. 
Lewis, chairman of the Committee 
for Industrial Organization is likely 
to split the unity of the AFL to such 
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an extent during the coming 12 
months, that the AFL will make little 
headway in organizing industry. 

Mr. Green is backing the craft 
type of union, with the majority of 
the A. F. of L. still behind him. 
Mr. Lewis favors the industrial or 
vertical type of union. He is backed 
almost unanimously by the United 
Mine Workers of America, one of the 
A. F. of L. organizations. 

At a convention of the United Mine 
Workers early in February, Mr. 
Green’s plea that the mine workers 
drop their effort for industrial organ- 
ization, was greeted by a shout of 
defiance. Only five of the 1700 min- 
ers attending the convention stood 
up when Mr. Lewis asked those 
whose minds had been changed by 
Mr. Green to rise. 

With the idea of the industrial 
union gaining favor, the A. F. of L. 
faces the possibility of a new presi- 
dent being elected to supplant Mr. 
Green. Another possibility is a split 
into two federations. 


Soviet Speed-up 


N A dispatch from Moscow to 

the New York Times, Harold 
Denny reports that the first “Stak- 
hanoff ten day period,” which was a 
speed-up effort, resulted in some 
successes and some failures. One of 
the failures was in the Donetz coal 





basin, where the movement started, 
There the workers failed to maintain 
their normal production quota, let 
alone establish a new record. 

The copper industry also lagged, 
In ferrous metallurgy, however, the 
daily output of 40,600 tons was 4. 
per cent above the schedule. The 
rolled metal output of 40,700 tons 
was 20 per cent over the plan. Iron 
ore production was nearly 13 per cent 
above the quota. Total coal output 
was slightly above the plan, and oil 
production gained slightly. 

In the iron industry, daily produc. 
tion during the first five days was 
considerably higher than in the sec- 
ond five days, indicating the pace 
had been set too high to be main. 
tained. 


Chrysler Bonus 


HE largest employee bonus dis 

tribution so far this year is that 
of the Chrysler Corporation, which 
in the middle of February handed 
out a pot of $2,300,000 to 59,00 
workers. All employees who were 
on the rolls early this year, and who 
were also employed by the company 
during any part of the first quartet 


of 1935, participated. The minimum | 


payment to any eligible employee 
was $30. Additional payments for 
length of service enabled many t 


get $50. 
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An Address Presented to a Group 
of Fifty Business Executives Who 


Meet Every Month at the Harvard 
School of Business Administration. 


Leadership #0 


Ensure Collaboration 


N INDUSTRIAL concern is 
A not only an organization for 
the promotion of economic 
purposes; it is also a human organi- 
zation in which the hopes and aspira- 
tions of individuals are trying to find 
expression. In these terms the 
leader of an industrial enterprise has 
two functions, he has to manufacture 
and distribute a product at a profit; 
and he has to get individuals and 
groups of individuals to work to- 
gether. A great deal of attention has 
been given to the first function. 
Scientific controls have been intro- 
duced to further the economic pur- 
poses of a concern and the individuals 
within it. Much of this advance has 
gone on in the name of efficiency or 
rationalization. Nothing compar- 
able to this advance has gone on in 





By F. J. RoETHLISBERGER 
Graduate School of Business Administration 
Harvard University 


the personal relations between em- 
ployer and employee. Whatever 
slight advance there may have been 
is completely overshadowed by the 
new and powerful technology of 
modern industry. 

For this condition no one is re- 
sponsible. Nor do I imply that the 
personal relations between employer 
and employee have not been con- 
sidered. The point I wish to make 
is that effective relations between 
employer and employee largely reside 
in skills that are personal, empirical, 
and intuitive—skills which the indi- 
vidual utilizing them cannot make 
very explicit. 

Numberless examples could be 
cited to show that technical skill and 
skill in handling human relations 
frequently do not go hand in hand in 
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the same individual. Among your 
friends and acquaintances you prob- 
ably all know a man highly intelligent 
and logical within his area of spe- 
cialty who at the same time is a 
bungler in the art of human relations. 
Likewise you are all probably ac- 
quainted with individuals highly 
skilled in the handling of people but 
for whose logical capacities you have 
not much respect. That logical skill 
and skill in handling people do not 
necessarily go together suggests that 
they are concerned with different 
factors. It suggests that in handling 
human relations, logic alone is not 
enough. 

Leaders know that in human col- 
laboration sentiments and the inter- 
action of sentiments are as important 
as logic. So, the development of 
skills in the area of human relations, 
comparable to those in the technical 
area, necessitates an understanding of 
the nature of sentiments. 


SENTIMENTS 


The relation of the worker to his 
job is ordinarily discussed in such 
terms as fatigue, monotony, educa- 
tion, learning, aptitudes, safety and 
health, but I want to view this rela- 
tionship from the point of view of 
the sentiments. 

An examination of any large-scale 
industrial establishment will reveal 
that the jobs in it all have social 
values. Some of them carry more 
prestige and social value than others. 
This is reflected in methods of pay- 
ment, in hours of work, and in work- 
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ing conditions. Much _ evidence 
could be cited to show that the 
worker is quite as much concerned 
with wage differentials, that is, with 
the relation of his wages to the wages 
of the other workmen, as with the 
absolute amount of his wages. In 
short, the job and all the factors con- 
nected with it together serve to define 
the social position in the company of 
the person performing that job. 
This is a fact of the greatest impor- 
tance. For any change in the job is 
likely to alter the existing routine 
relationships of the person in the 
job. The following incident illus- 
trates how important small things 
may become in a situation permeated 
with sentiments. 


TWISTED SOCIAL SIGNALS 


The personnel of a certain depart- 
ment was moved from one building to 
another. 
found necessary to seat four people 
across the aisle from the remainder 
of the group. It happened that there 
were three women in the department 
who were to be transferred to other 
work. These three were given desks 
across the aisle so that their going 
would not necessitate a rearrange- 
ment of desks. The fourth person, 
a man, was also given a desk there, 
simply because there was no other 





In the new location it was | 


a 





place for him to sit. Also in choosing 
him, the supervisor was undoubtedly 
influenced by the fact that he was 
older than the rest of the group and 
was well acquainted with the three 
women. But, beyond that, nothing 
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was implied by the fact that he was 
so chosen. 

How did the employee interpret 
this change? He felt that his super- 
visor regarded him as one of the 
women. The women were being 
transferred to other types of work; 
consequently he too would be trans- 
ferred before long. Two of the 
women were being transferred to 
jobsintheshop. Hehimself might be 
transferred to the shop and there was 
nothing he dreaded more. Having 
dwelt on speculations such as this for 
awhile, the employee recalled with 
alarm that his name had been omitted 
from the current issue of the house 
telephone directory. This omission 
had been quite accidental. The 
house telephone directory, however, 
constituted in this concern a sort of 
social register. Names of shop peo- 
ple below the rank of assistant fore- 
man were not printed unless they 
were employed in some special ca- 
pacity requiring contact with other 
organizations. With the exception 
of typists and certain clerical groups, 
the names of all office people were 
listed. The fact that his name had 
been omitted now took on new sig- 
nificance. It tended to reinforce his 
growing conviction that he was about 
to be transferred to an unimportant 
shop position. He became so pre- 
occupied with the problem that he 
could not work. He was completely 
demoralized. 

Now it may seem silly for the em- 
ployee to have drawn so many errone- 
ousconclusions. But I wonder if any 
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of us has been completely free from 
this kind of behavior. Like most 
social beings, he was responding 
appropriately to certain social signals. 
In this case, however, the signals got 
twisted by the sentiments. 


“DON’T BE SILLY” 


It will not be my purpose here to 
develop a full-blown theory of the 
sentiments. What I shall try to do 
is to discuss some interesting proper- 
ties of sentiments. The best way I 
know of explaining what I mean by 
sentiments is to differentiate them 
from another class of phenomena with 
which they are often confused, 
namely, facts. Facts have two es- 
sential properties: (1) They are con- 
clusions about matters of observa- 
tion, and (2) they involve terms 
which can be defined. Should I say 
“the temperature of this room is 
72°F.,” we should all agree that that 
statement is either fact or error. 
Should any one of you wish to chal- 
lenge my statement, we should agree 
as to the means by which the state- 
ment could be tested, and we should 
all abide by the results of the test. 

Now let me make another judg- 
ment. This time I shall say “the 
room is too hot.” Some of you may 
agree, and others of you may dis- 
agree. Let me assume that someone 
who disagrees with me wishes to con- 
vince me that my statement is incor- 
rect. Let me assume that he says, 
“But, the temperature in this room 
is 68°,” and he shows me a ther- 
mometer to convince me. I look at 
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the thermometer, agree with him that 
it registers 68°F. But does that con- 
vince me? No. I disagree with his 
definition of “too hot” as a room at 
some temperature above 68°F. I 
may come back at him and say, 
“Look here, I’m giving a talk in this 
room and for the speaker a room at 
68° is too hot.” He may say, 
“Don’t be silly,” meaning that he 
disagrees with my definition of “too 
hot.” Indirectly he is telling me 
that I can’t define a room as “too 
hot” in this way. In short, all his 
attempts to convince me end up in 
a verbal argument because any at- 
tempts at verification involve an 
arbitrary definition of what is “too 
hot” upon which we cannot agree. 
The first judgment I made was 
capable of verification. It was 
either fact or error. The second 
judgment I made was an expression 
of sentiment, as I am using the word. 
It was neither fact nor error. Expres- 
sions of sentiment, are neither true 
or false. They refer to the personal 
and social life of the person who ex- 
presses them. Apart from such a 
context they are meaningless. 
Sentiments cannot be modified by 
logic alone. When my friend brought 
me a thermometer registering 68° in 
order to convince me that the room 
was not too hot, he thought I was 
making a statement of fact. Actu- 
ally, I was expressing my state of 
mind. In short, I was expressing a 
sentiment. But my friend was not 
to blame for his confusion. I didn’t 
express my sentiment as sentiment. 
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I did not say “I feel hot.” I said, 
“This room is hot.” I stated it as 
a fact, though I did not try to do 50, 
Now that is another peculiar prop. 
erty of sentiments. They are fre. 
quently disguised as fact or logic, 
And so, two of the most important 
and time-consuming pastimes of the 


human mind are (1) to express senti- 


ments as facts or logic, and (2) to 
try and modify sentiments by logic, 

Now we have a clue to why some 
individuals who are particularly 
adept in handling matters of fact and 
logic are not leaders. They fall short 


when it comes to handling human 
relations because they are constantly 
confusing fact with sentiment. They 
are treating expressions of sentiment 
as if they were statements of fact. 


LOGIC NO ANSWER TO SENTIMENTS 


When an employee, Bill, comes to 
his boss and says, “My piece rates 
are too low,” the employer may im- 
mediately go into a long “song and 
dance” to the effect that the rates 
have been set in a most scientific 
manner on the basis of time and, 
motion studies and that, moreover, 
these rates are in accordance with 
rates paid by other concerns in the 
same territory for comparable work. 
In other words, he defines to Bil 
what constitutes a “fair rate,” just 
as my friend tried to define to me 
what is meant by “too hot.” Nowit 
may be that Bill is interested in this 
logic. The chances are, howevel, 
that he is not. Why did Bill think 


his rates were too low? He may 
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have been trying to tell his employer 
that his wife was in the hospital; 
his children were sick; doctor’s bills 
were rapidly accumulating and he 
did not have enough money to pay 
them. However, Bill has no chance 
of telling his story. He leaves the 
office disgruntled. Instead of get- 
ting human understanding, he gets a 
logical definition. 

Often sentiments are such an inti- 
mate part of our mental equipment 
that we cannot make them explicit. 
They act in our thinking as absolute 
truths. For this reason they con- 
stitute our ultimate values and sig- 
nificances in terms of which we assess 
our everyday world. They have a 
tendency to persist and to resist 
change. They bind individuals to- 
gether into social groups. 

We now see an industrial establish- 
ment as a system or pattern of senti- 
ments. This way of looking at 
things will help us to see how every 
item and event in the industrial 
environment becomes an object of a 
system of sentiments. According to 
this way of looking at things, ma- 
terial goods, physical events, wages, 
hours of work, etc., cannot be treated 
as things in themselves. Instead 
they have to be interpreted as car- 
riers of sentiments and social values. 
A leader may not explicitly think in 
these terms, but he does act with an 
understanding of their significance. 


DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE 


_ Let us see how a supervisor enters 
into the picture. He is related to 
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the worker in a direct, personal, face- 
to-face way. Moreover, he has dis- 
ciplinary authority over the worker. 

He must exercise discipline not by 
the conventions of ordinary social 
living such as the discipline exercised 
by a father over his son, but the logic 
of efficiency. He has to be con- 
stantly insisting that the worker’s 
behavior correspond to what the logic 
of efficiency represents it to be. But 
what does the logic of efficiency repre- 
sent the workers’ behavior to be? 
It assumes that the worker is a logical 
being, primarily motivated by eco- 
nomic interest, who will see the 
various technical systems set up for 
his economic interests as the creators 
of these systems see them, namely, a 
logical, coherent schemes which the 
workers should use to their own ad- 
vantage. However, in human situa- 
tions things do not mean to indi- 
viduals what they are logically 
intended to mean. They are or they 
mean what human sentiments inter- 
pret them to be or to mean. And 
so here we have the paradox. The 
very schemes management devises 
to promote collaboration may be- 
come the very factors which prevent 
effective collaboration. What in the 
language of efficiency is intended as 
a source of help may become when 
translated into the language of senti- 
ments a source of constraint. 

The supervisor is in a difficult 
situation. He knows that it is im- 
possible to uphold strictly the logic 
of efficiency without sometimes de- 
moralizing his group. Many rules 
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which he is supposed to enforce and 
which, logically should promote 
efficiency and thereby redound to the 
workers’ advantage, become in terms 
of the workers’ sentiments petty 
annoyances and irritations. His task 
as supervisor becomes precarious. 
He is put in a position of having to 
give lip service to a point of view 
which it would be suicidal to practice. 
He has to talk one way and behave in 
another. How can he lead in such 
circumstances? 

In one department, for example, 
where three occupational groups were 
working together (wiremen, solder- 
men and inspectors) there was a rule 
to the effect that the wiremen should 
not help each other. The logic of 
efficiency said that the wiremen could 
turn out more work by working only 
on the equipment to which they were 
assigned. There would be less op- 
portunity for talking, less likelihood 
of their getting in each other’s way 
and less likelihood of their delaying 
the soldermen. To the wiremen, 
however, this was just another arbi- 
trary rule. Many of them preferred 
to work together occasionally. It 
was one of the ways in which they 
expressed their social solidarity. 
The supervisor recognized _ this. 
Moreover, he knew that working 
together did not necessitate slowing 
down. In fact, the evidence showed 
that when the wiremen were refused 
the privilege of helping each other, 
they sometimes did less work. So 
occasionally he allowed the wiremen 


to help each other. By so doing, 
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however, he was running counter to a 
rule that, as supervisor, he was under 
obligation to uphold. 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT 


The time has come to restate the 
question. We started with two as- 
sertions: (1) that one of the chief 
functions of an industrial leader is to 
secure collaboration, and (2) that in 
matters pertaining to collaboration 
the sentiments and their interactions 
are very important. On the ground, 
therefore, that it is wise to know 
something about the nature of the 
phenomenon to be controlled, we 
looked at the properties of senti- 
ments. We noticed their stubborn, 
persistent character in their resist- 
ance to rapid change and to modifica- 
tion by logic. We examined the 
industrial environment. We noticed 
how sentiments are being reflected 
in the worker’s job and in his sur- 
rounding conditions. We_ noticed 
that even in simple matters, such as 
the moving of desks and chairs, senti- 
ments are also likely to be manipu- 
lated. We saw how the logic of 
efficiency may appear to the worker 
as something quite different from 
what it is intended to be. In short, 
we elaborated a way of looking at 
things from the point of view of the 
sentiments. But now the question 
can be raised: Granted that this is 4 
useful way of looking at things, how 
can it be applied? 

The application of this point of 
view to practice is something which 
some people are doing intuitively all 
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the time. Its skillful application has 
gone under a number of different 
names: good breeding, manners, 
tact, diplomacy, courtesy, person- 
ality, charm, wisdom, and under- 
standing. However, there is a 
method which applies this point of 
view to practice more explicitly and 
systematically. 


SIT DOWN AND LISTEN 


This method is called interviewing. 
When I speak of interviewing, I am 
speaking of a method of assessing a 
person’s attitudes and the factors 
determining them. Whenever any 
one of us undergoes this experience 
of sitting down and patiently listen- 
ing to an individual, not with the 
purpose of making any moral judg- 
ments, but with the purpose of trying 
to understand why he feels and acts 
as he does, we discern the beginnings 
of a new method of human control. 

Let me try and tell you better what 
Imean. When the Western Electric 
Company interviewed some 20,000 
employees, they hoped to get “‘facts” 
in the strict sense in which I previ- 
ously defined fact. From this data 
they hoped to improve working con- 
ditions and company policy. What 
they did get from the interviews was 
an inextricable mixture of facts and 
sentiments. This outpouring of 
human sentiments could not be used 
in the simple fashion originally con- 
ceived. To the credit of manage- 
ment they did not throw the senti- 
ments into the rubbish heap. They 
began to see that sentiments, when 
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properly understood and interpreted, 
were more important than the facts 
they had expected to get. 

The most important development 
of this interviewing program was the 
experience which the interviewers 
received and in turn communicated 
to supervisors. When some of the 
more enterprising of the interviewers 
realized the nature of the material 
they were eliciting from employees, 
they began to devise rules and meth- 
ods for ferreting out and trying to 
understand the employees’ senti- 
ments. And they found that the 
rules they devised to improve their 
interviewing technique, were easily 
translatable into simple rules for the 
supervisor in handling his personal 
relations. 

These rules apply equally to all 
ranks, to the president in his relations 
with vice-presidents, to the plant 
manager in his relations with super- 
intendents, as well as to the foreman 
in his relations with workers. 


FIVE RULES FOR LEADERS 


(1) He should listen patiently to 
what his subordinate has to say 
before making any comment himself. 
Probably the quickest way to stop a 
person from sufficiently expressing 
himself is to interrupt. Besides ac- 
tively listening and not interrupting, 
the supervisor should try to under- 
stand what his subordinate is saying, 
and should show his interest in what 
is being said. 

(2) He should not be too ready to 
suggest or imply judgments of value 
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regarding his subordinate’s overt or 
verbal behavior. If the employee 
said, “This is a hell of a company to 
work for,” the attitude of the super- 
visor should not be, “Tut, tut, my 
good man, you are not displaying the 
proper spirit.” Instead, he should 
try to have the employee express 
himself more fully by asking why he 
feels that way. It was found that 
in many instances the employees by 
themselves were not able to state 
precisely the particular source of 
their dissatisfaction, but that if they 
were encouraged to talk freely, the 
effect was not merely emotional relief 
but also the revelation to the listener 
and sometimes to the speaker of the 
exact basis of the complaint. 

(3) He should not argue with his 
employees. The interviewers had 


seen the futility of trying to change 


sentiments by logic. It was recom- 
mended to the supervisor that the 
best way to avoid arguments was to 
see that the employees’ sentiments 
did not act on his own. When Bill 
told his employer that piece rates 
were too low, he acted upon his em- 
ployer’s sentiments. The employer 
felt he had to defend his wage scale. 
(4) He should not pay exclusive 
attention to the words used by the 
employee. The interviewers had 
discovered that there is a tendency 
to state sentiments as facts and that 
in ordinary circumstances the partici- 
pants are likely to become more 
interested in the truth of the facts 
than in the sentiments that are being 
expressed. Bill’s employer, it will be 
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remembered, paid attention only to § 
the words of Bill’s complaint with the 
result that he failed to learn anything 
about Bill’s personal situation. 

(5) He should listen not only to 
what a person wants to say but also 
to what he does not want to say or 
cannot say without assistance. 

So a new conception of leadership 
was developed which began to extend 
to the higher ranks of supervision 
and to the higher executives of the 
company. They found that one of 
their functions as supervisors and 
managers was to listen to and be. 
come better acquainted with the 
sentiments of their employees and 
with the nature of the social structure 
or system of sentiments, called the 
“company.” They began to see 
more clearly that each industrial 
concern had a social structure, which 
was related to the wider social struc- 
ture of the community. 


CREAKINGS AND GROANINGS 


When they listened to the com- 
plaints of their employees, they re- 
alized that they were listening to the 
creakings and groanings of their own 
social structure. When they saw the 
newly arrived young college man J 
‘making an ass of himself,” annoyed 
at the “red tape” which seemed to 
block his movements at every turn, 
they realized they were watching the 
painful adaptations of a_ logically 
tutored individual to a complicated 
social structure affected by sent 
ments. They began to understand 
better the battered and mutilated 
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state in which their own neat plans 
and policies finally reached the 
worker after having been transmitted 
through an elaborate supervisory 
hierarchy. Also they began to un- 
derstand better why the reports they 
received from their immediate sub- 
ordinates as to what was happening 
at the front line, after having been 
transmitted through an _ elaborate 
supervisory hierarchy, did not coin- 
cide with what they learned from the 
interviewing program. 

In short, they began to see right 
before their eyes something very 
different from their “blueprint 
plans.” They saw an intricate web 
of human relations bound together by 
a system of sentiments which I have 
called a “‘social structure,” riddled 
with social routines defining attitudes 
and feelings, duties and obligations 
of workers to each other, to their 
supervisors and to the company. 

Many industrial problems need 
to be redefined in these terms. Each 
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executive, as a leader, should under- 
stand better the particular social 
structure of his own company, in 
terms of the social routines that con- 
trol and regulate the behavior and 
attitudes of the individuals within 
it; he should understand how any 
serious disruption of these routines 
will arouse feelings of insecurity 
among his employees; how social 
structures not only make the stability 
but in some instances for “red tape’’; 
how they make difficulties in com- 
munication—difficulties in transmit- 
ting orders down the line as well as 
in obtaining accurate information 
up the line. 

The people at the top of a company 
determine its social structure. In 
other words they determine, the kind 
of people who will stay with the 
company, the kind of collaboration 
given, the efficient social living of 
each and every employee, and there- 
fore the company’s stability in the 
social milieu. 


























A Contrast of the Characteristics 
of All Relief Recipients with Charac- 
teristics of Those Who Seek Jobs, 


Employables 
on Relief 


By P. M. RusseE.i 
New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. 


LETTER OF TRANSMISSAL 


Epiror, PERSONNEL JOURNAL: 

You will find attached some material selected from the New Jersey pamphlet, 
“Neighbors in Need,” a study of New Jersey families on relief, which may serve to 
tie in with the Philadelphia study of those seeking employment, ‘Characteristics of 
the Jobless” published in the December 1935 issue of the Personnel Journal, sufficiently 
to present a rather more general set of characteristics of the unemployed. 

My belief is that the Philadelphia study is selective with a bias toward higher 
grade applicants, and needs to be modified by the inclusion of many semi-skilled and 
unskilled workers, particularly of foreign birth or extraction, who would not in the 
ordinary course of events be so quick to use facilities like the Philadelphia Employ- 
ment Office. 

The attached summary, therefore, seems to me to supply something of the balance 
in coverage that may be lacking in the Philadelphia study. 


lies in New Jersey provides mation from the same study, throws 

the basis for a pamphlet additional light on a subject which 
which appeared recently under the was treated in the December, 1935; 
title of “Neighbors in Need,” issued PERSONNEL JouRNAL under the head- 
by the New Jersey Emergency Relief ing, “Characteristics of the Jobless.” 
Administration. Material selected The latter article was based on 4 
from this pamphlet, supplemented by study of new applicants for employ- 


\ STUDY of 10,000 relief fami- some more recently available infor- 
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ment at the Philadelphia State Em- 
ployment Office. 

Direct comparisons between the 
two studies are somewhat limited be- 
cause of differences in classifications 
and definitions such as invariably 
occur with uncoérdinated researches, 
but the present summaries appear 
to supplement the findings of the 
Philadelphia research in a manner 
which may prove useful to personnel 
executives. 

The characteristics of New Jersey 
employables in relief families exhibit 
several important differences from 
those of Philadelphia employment 
office applicants: (1) they represent 
an older age distribution with prob- 
ably greater difficulty of qualifying 
for new employment, (2) they reveal 
a relatively lower degree of fitness for 
white-collar work and probably a 
somewhat less favorable position with 
regard to competition with younger 
eligibles, especially in semi-skilled- 
work, and (3) many family heads 
have so suffered from long idleness, 
loss of skill, and broken morale that 
many of them would not be found 
applying at public employment offices. 

Of those who are on relief in New 
Jersey but who are available for em- 
ployment, 74% of the men and 95% 
of the women are native born. The 
definition of “available” excludes the 
woman member of each family who 
is responsible for the care of the home 
and children. 

The age distribution of male heads 
of families in New Jersey shows a 
lower proportion up to the 40-44 
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year group and a higher proportion 
beyond age 45. The Philadelphia 
table has been recomputed for a 
total range of 20-64 years. 


N. J. Relief Philadelphia 

—Men —Men 

Ages Per Cent Per Cent 
sane ciewnnins 100.0 100.0 
20-24 YEATES... 5.68003 14.9 18.7 
25-29 years........... 12.7 16.0 
Ce | 12.4 13.0 
kl. be 14.1 15.4 
GO-44 FONE. 2'.0..00005. 13.3 13.4 
45°49 FOMS.........00 13-3 10.2 
GO-SE YORO «5 5 5iccc:cses 9.2 6.4 
SS-S9 Years.........2 5.9 4.6 
60-64 years........... 4:3 2.3 


The age characteristics of employ- 
able women in relief families in New 
Jersey are definitely affected by the 
exclusion of “home-makers.” More 
than 50% of those available for em- 
ployment are 20-24 years old, and 
14.9% are in the 25-29 year group. 
This is in contrast to 35.5% and 
18.2% respectively in the Philadelphia 
study. 

The type of job held longest reveals 
wide divergences in two classifications 
between the New Jersey study of 
those on relief and the Philadelphia 
study of applicants for employment. 


N. J. Relief Philadelphia 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Clerical—men............ 6.0 15.0 
Executive and professional! 

i TT eT 5.8 13-3 
Clerical—women......... 5-9 35-7 
Executive and professional 

OIC. wo: 6: 5:56. sisters 3-05 0.7 11.8 


This draws attention to the lower 
educational background of relief fami- 


lies in New Jersey. The following 
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table, which includes both male and 
female family heads and also juniors, 
is striking in its significance: 


By Juniors, 


Age 16-25 
By Family Heads incl.) 
Grades Completed Per Cent Per Cent 
aS evasyeevatens 100.0 100.0 
eee 13.8 O.1 
Per cers neuncdssnes 25.5 3-5 
ee ee 48.2 68.8 
ee 8.5 27.1 
i err 1.0 0.5 
SIR, cc ccccccces &.7 


Of family heads, more than half of 
the foreign born on relief have had 
less than five years of schooling, 48% 
of the negroes are under the same 
handicap, but only 19% of the native 
whites are so limited. The education 
of juniors available for employment, 
who have finished their schooling, 
shows the effect of compulsory school 
attendance, but also reveals a need 
for further training if these young 
people are to meet effectively the 
competition for jobs. More than 
50% of these juniors have had no 
regular work experience. 

Another measure of the handicaps 
that beset New Jersey relief family 
heads who are employable is the time 
since last regular employment. 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Duration of Unemployment Men Women 
ance vie rcuses wes 100.0 100.0 
I year or less.......... 17.5 25.4 


oe oe 20.8 25.3 





Per Cent Per Cent 
Duration of Unemployment Men Women 
SOPOT... 6c cccee 19.0 17.6 
Clo tS 18.7 10.9 
SS | Sere 12.7 8.9 
§ years or more........ '1..9 II.g 


Deficiency in education, loss of 
manual skill, and advancing years of 
family heads constitute a problen, 
the effect of which is bound to produce 
a serious impact on younger members 
of these families who will be saddled 
with the responsibility of family 
support. 

The economic burden will rest more 
and more on these young men and 
women as they become employed and 
assume the obligations of breadwin- 
ners. The consequent frustration of 
their personal hopes and plans is 
likely to produce a wide range of 
emotional maladjustments with which 
personnel directors, supervisors and 
foremen must cope sooner or later. 

The characteristics of the whole 
army of jobless from the well- 
equipped, alert, young applicant to 
the elderly, unskilled man who has 
lost hope entirely cannot be derived 
from either of the studies discussed 
here. The writer feels, however, that 
a few comments on New Jersey relief 
families will help to broaden the per- 
spective of those in the employment 
field who are concerned with the 
human material that is asking or wait- 
ing to be used. 
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Needs of Individuals, Particularly of 
the Middle-Aged and Old, Should Be 
Considered in Arranging Illumina- 
tion and in Prescribing for Glasses 


Care Needed 
/n Lighting 


By C. E. Ferree anp G. Ranp 


Wilmer Ophthalmological Institute, Johns 
Hopkins Medical School 


EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


Eye-sight has an important bearing on the enjoyment of life and on the efficiency 
of every worker. From both the humanitarian and the selfish points-of-view, the 
employer should consider carefully the matter of whether he has the best lighting. 
In this article, the authors, who are noted research experts on the subject of light, 
point out that though they believe that an increase in the brightness of light is needed 
by the middle-aged and old, yet a general and indiscriminate use of more light is not 
necessarily desirable. Lighting needs must be carefully studied. The authors 
discuss the light and glasses needs of a number of individuals. They are particularly 
concerned with the problem of the middle aged and older worker. The “‘presbyopic 
eye,” which they mention in their first sentence is an eye suffering from presbyopia, 
which is defined: “Long-sightedness, especially that incident to old age and due to 
rigidity of the crystalline lens, which renders accommodation difficult for near 
objects.” 


the presbyopic eye to see its latter a minor or auxiliary aid. How- 
object at near distances, ever, the proper selection of glasses 
namely, correcting glasses and in- cannot be made without reference to 
creased intensity of light. The for- the amount of light, and conversely 


Tae are two ways of aiding mer of these is the major and the 
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the amount of light necessary depends 
upon the strength of glasses. The 
best procedure is the selection of the 
optimum combination of intensity of 
light and strength of glass. 

So far as the correcting glass is con- 
cerned, the strength of glass required 
at a given near distance is, within 
comparatively narrow but significant 
limits, inversely related to the in- 
tensity of light used. At high in- 
tensities, work can be discriminated 
with a weaker glass than at medium 
and low intensities. This is because 
the higher intensities of light increase 
acuity and the visibility of an object. 

But there are objections to the use 
of high intensities of light in selecting 
correcting glasses. (1) If a glass 
were selected at a high intensity, it 
would have to be used at high intensi- 
ties. So selected, the glasses pre- 
scribed would be unsatisfactory for 
work at medium and low intensities. 
(2) High intensities are difficult to 
obtain in present lighting practice 
with adequate protection from glare 
from the source of light. (3) Pro- 
longed use of too high an intensity of 
light causes discomfort, because of 
glare from the page or other work. 
(4) Glasses haye to be used in all sorts 
of locations and situations. High in- 
tensities are not found in all locations 
and situations and probably never 
will be. 

On the other hand with very low 
illuminations the tendency is to 
choose a stronger glass in order to 
secure benefit from magnification. 
Such a glass, however, would not, in 
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most cases, be satisfactory at medium 
and high intensities without changing 
the distance of the work, and prob. 
ably not even then because of the 
greater amount of convergence re. 
quired, the less favorable relations 
between accommodation and con. 
vergence, and the undue limitation 
of the range of distance over which 
the object can be discriminated. At 
high intensities the additional magni. 
fication is not needed for comfortable 
discrimination of the object. 

Obviously, then, the best practical 
procedure requires that the glass be of 
a strength that is most satisfactory 
for the range of intensities that pre. 
vails in the current lighting practice— 
due exception being made for cases 
where the glasses are to be used only 
or primarily at special intensities of 
illumination. This range of usual 
light intensities is now from § to 2 
ft. c., and that glass should be selected 
which is the most satisfactory 
throughout this range. 

Our experience leads us to believe 
that in most cases, a glass which is 
satisfactory for this range will als 
be reasonably satisfactory even if 
higher intensities of light are preferred 
because of some condition of the 
sensorium or because of some other 
reasons. 

Let us illustrate with two cases. 

Mr. A. G., age 56, is an instrument 
maker. As the intensity of light de 
creases he requires stronger glasses, 
but he does not find the strongest light 
and the weakest glasses most cof 
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fortable, but medium light and me- 
dium strength glasses. 


Intensity of Light Strength of Glasses* 
Right Eye Left Eye 
30 ft. c. 3.37 1.26 
10-20 ft. c. 1.60 1.37 
5 ft. c. 1.62 1.62 
0/5 ft. c. 2.12 2.12 


* Strength of reading glass is specified in diopters, 
the conventional ophthalmological unit of strength 
of lens. A one-diopter lens focuses parallel rays at 
a distance of 1 meter; a two-diopter lens at 50 cm., 
etc. 


Mr. A. G.’s preferred intensity of 
illumination for reading is 11 to 12 
ft. candles, but he does not suffer 
acute discomfort, unless the light is 
less than 5 ft. candles or more than 16 
ft. candles. At these intensities of 
light, which are about what is usually 
found, he prefers glasses of strength 
1.5 for the right eye and 1.37 for the 
left. 

This combination has all the de- 
sired requirements for reading, 
namely, the intensity of light prefer- 
red, a strength of glass that was 
entirely comfortable, and a range of 
distance over which the object could 
be seen with satisfactory clearness 
greater than for any other combina- 
tion. The favorable range of distance 
here was due both to lesser strength of 
glass and to the very satisfactory visi- 
bility given by the comparatively high 
intensity of light. The combination of 
+1.37 S, right eye, and +1.25 S, left 
eye, and 30 ft. c. of illumination, was 
not preferred because this intensity 
on the page was glaring and higher 
than his limit of toleration for com- 
fortable reading. Moreover the glass 
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chosen for this illumination was too 
weak in light of 20 ft. c. and less. On 
the other hand, the glass chosen for 
1.6 ft. c. of illumination was too 
strong to be comfortable in brighter 
light. 

While he had facilities in his own 
shop for 10 ft. c. and more, his work 
was on dark material and often re- 
quired him to go from room to room 
to examine and repair apparatus 
where not so much illumination was 
provided. So it seemed highly satis- 
factory to prescribe glasses that were 
most efficient at about 10-12 ft. 
candles, and which were also reason- 
ably satisfactory for occasional work 
at lower intensities of illumination. 

The case of Mrs. G. R. may be 
given more briefly. She is a college 
professor, aged 48. Her preferences 
are: 


Intensity of Light Strength of Glasses 
Right Eye Left Eye 
30 ft. c. 0.25 0.12 
20 ft. c. 0.0 0.37 
2-18 ft. c. 0.75 0.62 
1.265 ft. c. 1.00 0.87 
Her preferred combination of 


strength of glass and intensity of light 
was 0.75 right eye, 0.62 left eye, and 
8.5 ft. candles of illumination. 

This combination had for her the 
desired requirements for comfortable 
reading, namely, the intensity of light 
preferred, a strength of glass that was 
entirely comfortable and a range of 


‘distance over which print was clear 


greater than for any other combina- 
tion that was comfortable. A weaker 
glass, for example, would have given a 
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greater range of clear seeing but this 
would have required an intensity of 
light that was glaring and uncom- 
fortable. As in the case of Mr. A.G., 
a stronger glass was wanted only at 
very low intensities of illumination 
where visibility was poor and the print 
could be seen clearly only with the 
benefit of the magnification afforded 
by a stronger glass. 

These examples well illustrate the 
need for giving attention to both fac- 
tors, strength of glass and intensity of 
light, in making a prescription. This 
indicates clearly that the prescribing 
of glasses and the prescribing of light 
should be done by one who is compe- 
tent to give both factors due con- 
sideration. Often too strong glasses 
are prescribed because too low an 
intensity of light has been used in 
making the examination; and con- 
versely, frequently too high an in- 
tensity of light is advised because the 
person is wearing too weak a glass. 

This discussion, it will be remem- 
bered, has no adverse bearing on any 
ideal or just desire to raise the general 
level of intensity in lighting practice. 
In fact the procedure recommended 
is the best way to bring about an 
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increase in the amount of light used 
by that part of the population most in 
need of it, namely, the middle-aged 
and old. Such an increase in the 
brightness of light will have perma- 
nence and stability only if it is based on 
the sound foundation of a physiologi- 
cal requirement. Any plan which in- 
discriminately advocates more light 


for everybody is not based on a § 


thorough understanding of the ocular 


situation and is apt to prove detri- | 


mental and slow up progress towards 
better lighting. 

The raising of the level of lighting 
to any considerable extent will come 
in time, but the prescribing of glasses 
cannot wait for the desired progress 
in that direction. We are dealing 
here with a practical situation in the 
present. When the progress comes, 
it can be taken into account in test 
procedures, that is, the text will be 
made at higher intensities of light. 
Then weaker glasses will be preferred 
for near work, and this will have the 
very desirable feature of a greater 
range of distance over which the 
glasses will provide clear seeing. Also 
the glasses will not need to be changed 
so frequently as presbyopia advances. 
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Labor Relations in Industry Are Now Front 
Page News and Executives Are Taking More 


Interest in Them. Personnel Men Should 
Take Advantage of This Opportunity. 


The Proper Job of the 
Personnel Department 


HE personnel manager of 

a well-known manufacturing 

company said to me recently, 
with the deep satisfaction of accom- 
plishment, ‘‘As soon as I get a Credit 
Union set up in our organization, we 
will have included in our Personnel 
Program every personnel activity 
that I know of.” 

This man was making the grave 
error of measuring the effectiveness of 
his Industrial Relations Program by 
the number of personnel activities he 
had been able to promote. In my 
judgment, the only measure of the 
effectiveness of an industrial relations 
program is the degree of sincere good- 
will and understanding that it de- 
velops between management and 
workers. Whether this attitude of 
mutual confidence, respect and codp- 





By GLEenn GARDINER 
Forstmann Woolen Company 


eration is brought about by a broad 
program of personnel activities or 
without the utilization of an extensive 
personnel program is of little conse- 
quence. The method is of less im- 
portance than the results. 


LESS WELFARE WORK 


As is well known, Personnel Depart- 
ments were originally set up with the 
idea that to them could be delegated 
the responsibility for building indus- 
trial goodwill. The function was 
conceived rather as a Welfare Pro- 
gram than as an integral part of the 
Production Program. Companies re- 
garded with some pride the develop- 
ment of an extensive program of 
recreational, welfare and employee 
service activities. In fact, it was 
rather an easy escape from responsi- 
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bility for the chief executive to turn 
over to a personnel department the 
responsibility for building up in em- 
ployees an attitude of confidence, 
loyalty, and coGperation. 

With this conception of the per- 
sonnel function, it was only natural 
for the personnel department to 
establish its contacts directly with 
workers through the medium of many 
personnel activities. But we have 
come to realize that the building of 
employee goodwill through such activ- 
ities cannot accomplish the net re- 
sults that are possible if we place this 
responsibility upon the line organiza- 
tion which has direct control of work- 
ers on the job every hour of the 
working day. 

Furthermore, every bit of earnest 
effort on the part of a functionalized 
personnel department can be set at 
naught by a supervisory organization 
which has not been taught to play a 
part in building good industrial rela- 
tions. Though supervisors can be a 
tremendous asset, they can also be a 
terrible liability. 


EVERY SUPERVISOR A PERSONNEL MAN 


Unless we can instill in our super- 
visors a high degree of human-rela- 
tions-consciousness no extravagant 
set-up of personnel activities can 
hope to build sound industrial rela- 
tions. Unless the supervisor is the 
embodiment of fairness and con- 
sideration for workers, the pronounce- 
ment of fair practice policies by top 
management and by personnel de- 
partments merely gives the worker 
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the impression of insincerity. “If 
the company believes in fair play,” 
the worker says, “then why doesn’t 
it give me a boss who practices fair 
play.” 

It does not help the supervisor on 
the job very much if the worker feels 
that “the personnel man is big. 
hearted, but I can never get anything 
out of my own boss.” 

An industrial relations program 
should be designed so that it functions 
through the supervisory organization 
rather than over the heads of super. 
visors. Our purpose should be to 
select and train supervisors so that 
they are the ones to whom worker 
turn. This reliance upon supervisors 
for the discharge of personnel func. 
tions calls for an enlightened super- 
visory organization. And so it isin 
the enlightenment of the supervisory 
organization that our personnel de 
partments can play their most im. 
portant part. 


FRONT PAGE READING 


Many circumstances have com 
bined during the past several years to 
put a new emphasis upon human 
relations in industry. A number 
of pieces of far-reaching labor legisle- 
tion and social legislation have recog 
nized the so-called rights of workers 
Even though some of this legislation 
has come and gone it has left it 
imprint upon public opinion and 
public consciousness. Furthermort, 


politicians and others have becif 


quick to champion the cause of work 
ers because in such championship 
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they saw the possibility of garnering 
many votes. 

The newspaper publicity attendant 
upon the institution of national labor 
legislation has made human relations 
in industry front-page reading. Chief 
executives have now come to recog- 
nize that this whole question must 
take its place alongside of production, 
finance, and marketing. They have 
come to realize that there is “dyna- 
mite” in neglecting it, and are less 
inclined to delegate the full responsi- 
bility for labor relations to the 
personnel manager or his department. 

This new recognition of the im- 
portance of most human relations on 
the part of top executives has made 
itself felt down through the line 
organizations. Thisisa very healthy 
development. It means that the 


line organization, which takes its 
queue from executives above, is like- 
wise awakening to the importance of 
good industrial relations. 

The time has passed when we can 
afford to retain in our organization 
supervisors who are not positive 


industrial relations assets. It is no 
longer sufficient for a supervisor just 
to avoid trouble. He must go much 
further than that. He must become 
a definite and constructive influence 
in the direction of building better 
and better human relations. If the 
supervisor is imbued with the proper 
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attitude toward this responsibility, 
he is in an unexcelled position to 
accomplish substantial results. He 
is in constant contact with the work- 
ers. The personnel manager who can 
build personnel-mindedness into the 
supervisory organization thus multi- 
plies his own effectiveness inestima- 
bly. His job then is to promote and 
energize a continuous and vital pro- 
gram of supervisory development. 

The training program, however, 
should be instituted through the line 
organization and should have the 
participation of the executives di- 
rectly above and in authority over 
the supervisory organization. When 
the supervisor realizes that the execu- 
tives above him are placing human 
relations on a par with production, 
finance and marketing, his own in- 
terest will quickly deepen in that 
phase of his job. 

To achieve this broadened view- 
point in the supervisory organization, 
it is necessary to institute some 
method which operates continuously 
to bring to supervisors a fund of 
information and facts which build 
up in him a consciousness that the 
human relations side of his job is 
important. This is where the Per- 
sonnel Manager can function effec- 
tively in codperation with line execu- 
tives. This is the real challenge to 
the modern Personnel Manager. 











“Super-Applicants,” but Men With 
Whom the Supervisor Can Work. 


How to Pick the 
Men You Want 


By Guy W. Wapsworth, Jr. 
Los Angeles 


EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


Mr. Wadsworth’s description of the use by his company of tests of intelligence, and 
of clerical and mechanical aptitudes, and of temperament, has led to so much inquiry 
and comment that the Personnel Journal is glad to publish this paper to complete 
the picture. 

With the hundreds of applicants now available for every new job in industry, the 
task of picking the right ones is no easy matter. This accounts for the present 
increased wide interest in tests as aids in hiring. 

When one comes down to basic causes, most problems of disturbed employee rela- 
tions and inefficiency are due to hiring the wrong employee and promoting the wrong 
supervisor. So most personnel men find themselves saddled with a perpetual job of 
tinkering and patching, to try to fit human beings into relationships to other human 
beings and to their jobs, when many of the people right from the beginning were 
lacking in the necessary capacities to do the jobs properly, and in many cases had 
temperamental kinks, emotional instabilities, conceits, egotisms and persecution 
complexes that make any rational human relationships to boss and fellow worker 
impossible. 

Mr. Wadsworth’s story of the pioneering work in his company, in which the findings 
of scientific research work were taken, and sensibly and intelligently applied to 
practical situations, is therefore of fundamental importance, and is recommended 
to all farsighted executives who realize the national menace of continued em- 
ployee dissatisfactions. 


primarily attempts at meas- from former employers, use psy- 
urement. Whether we “size chological (or other) tests, or combine 
up” an applicant for a job in personal these methods, we are trying to tel 


Fy panes hiring methods are interviews, depend upon information 
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in advance his capacity to do the job. 
Such capacity includes potential or 
developed skill, plus ability to “get 
along” in the actual job. 

Psychological testing is one form 
of measurement. It furnishes data 
which, in our opinion, are not easily 
obtained by other means. If we can 
learn something from using tests, 
they have a proper place in the selec- 
tion program, whether as an addition 
to, or a substitute for other selection 
methods. The value of tests or any 
other method of hiring depends upon 
whether or not, and to what extent, 
their use actually gives better results. 

In applying tests, our main concern 
is with the relation between test 
standing and success on the job. If 
the standing of successful workers in 
a test is better than that of unsuc- 
cessful workers in the same line, we 
have one “specification” which we 
can use in selection. If other tests 
afford similar or more refined distinc- 
tions, we can develop a number of 
test requirements. 

Of course, we must have some 
measure of success on the job before 
we can evaluate any selection pro- 
cedure. In production industries the 
quantity and quality of output fur- 
nish measures. In non-production 
enterprises ratings may be used. But 
we must have records which enable 
us to distinguish superior employees 
from those who are considered aver- 
age, or inferior. 


SPOT THE RIGHT MAN 


Perfect agreement between test 
standing and success on the job 
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should not be expected, nor should 
exceptions occasion surprise. At 
best, test results point merely to 
increased or diminished chances of 
success in hiring. In short, testing 
will not invariably “spot the right 
man.” But it increases the frequency 
with which we can secure applicants 
whose characteristics match those of 
our best grade workers. 

Some five years of testing indicate 
that three types of tests are useful 
in selecting employees for work in 
the utility business. These are: 


1. Tests of General Intelligence 
2. Tests of Clerical or Mechanical Aptitude 
3. Tests of Temperament 


It is our purpose to review the appli- 
cations of each in a testing program. 

As reported in the Personnel Jour- 
nal in November, 1935, our earliest 
experiment was with tests of general 
intelligence. These appear to meas- 
ure ability to weigh facts, and to 
grasp relationships. Essentially a 
measure of capacity, intelligence tests 
in the main indicate adility to reason, 
irrespective of whether or not the 
ability is used. It is possible to find 
cases in which employees of low 
capacity, by concentrated effort, 
achieve better all-around results than 
bright ones who are lazy. 

This possibility, which is sometimes 
used in arguments against the use of 
intelligence tests, is in reality a “poor 
bet.” The review of a considerable 
number of cases shows clearly that 
the frequency with which men of 
relatively high capacity put it to 
use, far exceeds the cases in which 
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those less fortunately endowed “make 
up the difference.” In short, the 
possession of high grade reasoning 
ability, as indicated in intelligence 
tests, carries with it a reasonable 
expectation that the employee who 
has it will use it. 


THREE POINT RATING 


While intelligence test results bear 
most directly upon intellectual ca- 
pacity, standing in them is also a 
fair index to all around ability to 
adjust to the job. This is illustrated 
in Table I, where we compare the 
percentage of outstanding success, 


TABLE I 





Out- 
Intelligence N stand- 7 


ing 





per cent | per cent 


“Superior” (110 IQor more).| 154 | 40.5 | 10.8 
“Average” (go to 109 IQ)...| 312 | 29.8 | 19.3 
“Below Average” (89 IQ or 

ENN Aawwtensnse eosin’ 207 | 12.5 | 35.4 
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versus failure on the job, in 793 cases. 
The data are compiled from ratings 
of our supervisors, who had no knowl- 
edge of test results. We use a three 
point rating: (1) “Outstanding” 
which corresponds to “Highly Su- 
perior,” (2) “Satisfactory” which is 
defined as “Average,” and (3) “‘Prob- 
lem” which means a “poor hiring,” 
“failure” or an “unadjusted em- 
ployee.” The percentage of “‘Satis- 
factory” employees is omitted in each 
case, as we are interested chiefly in 
comparing superior hirings with poor 
ones. 

Two points are important in re- 








viewing the above figures. First, 
they include 620 employees hired 
prior to adoption of testing methods, 
and 173 “test” employees. (The 
ratings of these two classes of em- 
ployees were compared in our pre- 
vious article.) Second, the figures 
cover employees in 12 occupations, 
without reference to intelligence levels 
called into play in the various kinds 
of work. The majority of the em- 
ployees, however, are placed at tasks 
in keeping with their intelligence, 
Our point here is to illustrate the 
degree of adjustment noted in various 
brackets of general intelligence, and 
to observe that, as we go up the scale 
of intelligence, we can anticipate pro- 
portionately greater success in hirings, 
and fewer problems. 

In studying individual lines of work 
a typical finding is that, of ten men 
who score in the upper portion of the 
range for the occupation, 4 will be 
reported as “Outstanding,” 5 will be 
“Satisfactory” and one a “Problem.” 
In the lower portion of the range one 
will be “Outstanding,” 5 will be 
“Satisfactory” and 4 will be ‘“‘Prob- 
lems.” The relative chances of suc- 
cess in hiring above or below “critical 
points” revealed in a study of this 
kind are obvious. 

Summarizing, whatever intelligence 
tests measure, we have found good 
agreement between standing in them 
and success on the job. We conclude 
that it is good practice, so far as 
possible, to hire applicants, who have 
intelligence or I.Q. equal to our better 
grade employees in each line. 
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CLERICAL AND MECHANICAL APTITUDE 


These cover the “special intelli- 
gences” that seem to be called for in 
clerical or mechanical work, as dis- 
tinguished from the “general intelli- 
gence” which may be required. While 
there is controversy over the merits 
of the two types of testing, we have 
found it worth while to use both. 
Relative standing in tests of general 
intelligence and in the clerical and 
mechanical tests we now use is much 
the same, but agreement is not per- 
fect. In about one third of the cases 
there is enough difference to warrant 
distinguishing between applicants of 
similar intelligence, or “IQ”, in favor 
of those with better clerical or me- 
chanical scores. 

Whether the general agreement 
indicates that the aptitude tests 
measure virtually the same thing as 
tests of general intelligence, or 
whether it is in keeping with the 
thesis that, as we go up the scale 
of intelligence, we also find “more 
and better aptitudes,” we do not 
know. But we do know that a 
comparison of intelligence scores (IQs) 
with the mechanical scores of 500 
employees shows much agreement, 
(coefficient of correlation +.67). A 
similar comparison of the clerical 
sores and “IQs” of 240 subjects 
gives a coefficient of +.75. 


These studies applied to employees selected 
Prior to adoption of testing methods, hence the re- 
tionships are not influenced by the distinctions 
We now make in choosing applicants. 


HOW TO PICK THE MEN YOU WANT 
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TESTS OF TEMPERAMENT 


In this field we deal with charac- 
teristic habits and behavior which 
are independent, for the most part, 
of intellectual and other basic capaci- 
ties. In the language of the job, we 
seek to measure ability “to get along 
with people,” “to tie in with equals 
and superiors,” and to perform work 
with a minimum of interferences 
which arise upon a “personality 
basis.” 

Tests developed in this field are 
less advanced than measures of intel- 
lect and of the aptitudes, and their 
interpretation may require familiarity 
with clinical methods. Yet even 
fragmentary data along this line are 
helpful in placing workers in situa- 
tions where they can perform to best 
advantage. The best measures of 
the worker’s reasoning capacity, and 
of his basic skills tell us, at most, 
what he can do if he “wants to.” 
The measurement and study of his 
temperamental make-up gives us an 
inkling as to whether or not he is 
likely to “want to.” 

Among the mechanisms which we 
have found it possible to measure 
usefully are those which bear upon 
self control, egocentricities, emotion- 
ality, introvert tendencies, and the 
like. The importance of several of 
these mechanisms may be mentioned 
briefly, and in non-technical language. 

(1) Self Control. Many people have 
strong drives which may constitute a 
severe handicap when not controlled. 
The worker who becomes a problem 
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due to an explosive temper, readiness 
to take offense, or to argue “at the 
drop of a hat” presents an example 
both of the strength of drives, and 
lack of desirable control. The self- 
control can be measured reasonably 
well, and can be considered in rela- 
tion to the strength of other drives. 

(2) Egocentricities are allied to a 
sense of self importance, not so much 
in terms of conceit, but of self-con- 
cern. Thus some workmen “will not 
move out of their tracks” unless there 
is plainly “something in it for them.” 
While no one has a monopoly on 
selfishness, some, more than others, 
are actuated almost exclusively by 
motives of self interest. They see 
nothing wrong even in anti-social 
conduct if they get what they want. 
This tendency can be detected by 
measurement. 

(3) Emotionality has considerable 
effect upon performance, in that much 
depends upon how the worker “‘feels 
toward” what heisdoing. Typically, 
individuals dominated by emotional 
trends are changeable and feel “like 
taking the town by storm” on one 
occasion, or feel that “‘all is lost save 
honor,” on another. They prefer 
working in groups to being alone, 
and are apt to be better starters than 
finishers. On the other hand, their 
enthusiasms and willingness to “join 
in” with others can be turned to good 
account. Here again we have a 
trend which is susceptible to meas- 
urement. 

(4) Introvert tendencies account for 
the shyness and retiring dispositions 
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of some individuals, or, manifested J 
in another way, result in making 
people “hard to get along with” 
due to arrogance, conceit, suspicion, 
readiness to take offense. 


KNOWS HIS STUFF 


Tendencies of the type mentioned 
in the foregoing thumb-nail sketch of 
temperamental mechanisms present 
no mystery. They are commonly 
reported in every day language by 
supervisors and others who deal with 
workers motivated by them. They 
are familiar in descriptions which 
begin, ““Well, John has been with us 
a long time, and knows his stuff, 
but—,” and then get down to business, 
with specific mention of the “real 
things” about John which are not so 
good. 

The point we are making is that, 
despite some confusion in definitions, 
temperamental measurement deals 
with factors of real importance in 
human behavior. If even a partial 
indication of these trends can be 
determined in advance of employ- 
ment, a problem later on may be 
avoided. In our own experience we 
have found tests of these characteris- 





tics extremely useful, for they figure 
not only in hiring, but in readjust- 
ments in the existing force. 

Having reviewed the types of test- 
ing we have found helpful, we may 
indicate the position of testing with 
respect to other measures we employ 
in selection. We currently use an 
interview, not as a “sizing up’ 
process, but more as a follow-up on 
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test data. We observe personal ap- 
pearance and the manner of address, 
but rather expect applicants to be 
reasonably “‘spruced up,” and on their 
“best behavior” when applying for a 
job. Health and physical abilities 
are determined for us in physical 
examinations. We scrupulously check 
experience with former employers, 
and contact “personal references.” 
However, several thousand letters of 
reference have brought forth adverse 
comment with regard to only twenty 
applicants. The rest have received 
a “good send-off,” from personal 
friends, and former employers who 
do not want to “stand in the way of 
anyone getting a job in these times.” 


NO SUPER-APPLICANTS 


As common practice, we seek to 
secure two or three applicants who 
meet test requirements for each job, 
and send them on to the supervisor. 
We encourage supervisors to suggest 
candidates of their own. We want 
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the supervisors to “look over” ac- 
cepted applicants, and “‘pick the man 
they want,” rather than taking our 
recommendations “‘sight unseen.” As 
we have the test record of the super- 
visor, we have a fair idea of the 
“type” of employes he prefers. In 
any case, we do not try to “introduce 
super-applicants” into the organiza- 
tion, but merely to secure the best 
grade applicant with which the super- 
visor can work. 

Results with testing are not spec- 
tacular, but in our own case represent 
distinct improvement over those ob- 
tained by other means. Ratings of 
employees made by supervisors, who, 
on the whole, are not interested in 
selection methods, support this state- 
ment. While we do not conclude 
that testing methods will “always 
work,” our own experience is that a 
standardized test more frequently 
“gets an answer” which can be con- 
firmed a year later, than any other 
method we have used. 























Accident Study Shows Need for Carefyl 
Training of New Employees, and Trans. 
fer of Those Subject to Injury, 


First Month Found 
Most Dangerous 


RECENT study was made in 
A an industrial concern of the 


relationship of minor acci- 
dents to lost-time injuries. 

During the four months of the 
study, fifty-four employees sustained 
injuries which resulted in lost time. 
During the employment history of 
these fifty-four people they showed 
an accumulated total of two hundred 
twenty-eight injuries, including lost- 
time injuries. 

Twenty-seven persons (50%) suf- 
fered injuries, including lost-time ac- 
cidents, during the first month of 
employment. In twenty-five cases 
there had been no injury until the 
lost-time accident occurred. Of 
these, twelve occurred within one 
month after employment, six during 
the second month of employment, 
five during the third month, and one 
during the fifth month. Thirteen 


By Homer L. HuMkKeE 


Evansville, Indiana 


per cent of these fifty-four employees 
were responsible for forty-two pe 
cent of all accidents incurred. Thex 
thirteen per cent have an average d 
one accident for each thirty-eight 
days during the time of their employ. 
ment. 

Of the fifty-four lost-time accidents 
recorded, thirteen occurred during 
the first month of employment, fifteen 
during the second month, thirteen 
during the third month, three during 
the fourth, three during the fifth, 
and two during the sixth. Only five 
of the fifty-four lost-time accidents 
occurred after the employee had been 
in service of the company for nin 
months or more. 

Thirteen of the persons in the study 
suffered further minor accidents 
within one month after the date d 
the lost-time injury. Twenty-nint 


of the fifty-four had suffered 1 





FIRST MONTH MOST DANGEROUS 


injury until the time of the lost-time 
accident. However, one employee 
had incurred ten minor accidents 
prior to the time of the lost-time 
accident. One employee had incur- 
red eight; two incurred seven; two, 
six, and one, five minor accidents 
prior to the lost-time accident. 

During earlier months of employ- 
ment, including the first eight months 
of the employees’ history with the 
company or such part of eight months 
as they were actually employed, the 
record shows a total of 192 accidents 
or an average of an accident per 
individual every 4.1 months. 

The incidence of accidents shows 
that during the first month of em- 
ployment there was an average of an 
accident for an indivudal every 1.2 
months. During subsequent months 
of employment, the intervals of inci- 
dence were greatly extended. The 
record is as follows: 


During the second months 

During the third months 

During the fourth months 

During the fifth months 

During the sixth months 

During the seventh months... .... 
During the eighth months 

During the ninth months 


CONCLUSIONS 


(1) A great majority of lost-time 
accidents occurred within the first 
month after beginning employment. 

(2) Lost-time accidents as well as 
minor accidents seem prone to occur 
during the early employment history. 

(3) The largest number of those 
who suffered lost-time accidents suf- 
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fer further injury within a short 
period following the time of the lost- 
time injury. 

(4) Persons with a heavy record of 
minor injuries ultimately suffer a 
lost-time injury. 

(5) The record of the fifty-four 
individuals considered in this study 
indicates that the number of accidents 
decreases in direct ratio to the ex- 
tension of the time of employment. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1) That all incoming employees 
and all employees transferred to new 
positions of a hazardous nature be 
carefully instructed in a class session 
prior to beginning the new work. 

(2) That, in addition, all foremen 
be held responsible for the careful 
instruction of every employee who is 
placed on a new job. These instruc- 
tions should include the definite 
pointing out of specific hazards. The 
employee must in every case be made 
fully conscious of his duties to him- 
self and others in regard to safety. 

(3) That consideration be given to 
the matter of delaying the return of 
an employee who has had a lost-time 
accident, to his old job. 

(4) That careful consideration be 
given to the transferring, or other 
disposition, of all employees who 
have accumulated a record which 
shows them to be “subject” to in- 
jury. This change should be recom- 
mended by the Medical Department 
since that department will be in a 
position at all times to pass judgment 
upon the man’s safety record. 
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LABOR IN MODERN INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY 


By Norman J. Ware. 


New York, D. C. Heath and Company, 1935. 


$3.48 


Reviewed by Epwarp S. Cowprick 


Professor Ware’s new volume is largely 
historical, reviewing much of the ground 
covered by previous books, “The In- 
dustrial Worker, 1840-1860” and “The 
Labor Movement in the United States, 
1860-1895” and doubtless anticipating 
a part of the narrative of a forthcoming 
volume. On this road Professor Ware 
moves with the sure-footed confidence of 
an experienced traveler. His chapters 
on the beginnings and later growth of 
the labor movement, on the successive 
farmer-labor agitations, on Karl Marx 
and his disciples, and on past and present 
leadership of American unionism, give 
evidence of painstaking scholarship and 
of thorough familiarity with the field. 

When he quits the highway of history, 
however, and ventures into the bypaths 
of theory, the author becomes less con- 
vincing. He accepts the hypothesis that 
democratic governments until recently 
were dominated by business and financial 
interests. In his first chapter (which 
one may venture to hope was written 
before the advent of the New Deal) he 
says: 

“Our political democracy is sometimes 
supposed to offset the influence of our 
economic plutocracy. But it does not, 
and it is extremely doubtful if it can.” 

Following the election of Roosevelt, 
he believes, “the dominant class interest 
had to bow to the ‘nationalist’ philosophy 
and a policy which has again recognized 
the farmers, wage-earners, and that vague 





and almost indistinguishable class, the 
‘consumers.’ ” 

With this basic philosophy of eco. 
nomics and government it is not surpris. 
ing that Professor Ware is found behind 
the barricades of unionism, fighting 
zealously the battle of the labor leaders— 
toward many of whom, however, he is 
severely critical. He has scant patience 
with the American Federation of Labor, 
which he thinks is shortsighted in not 
adopting the methods of industrial union. 
ism, but he fully accepts the Federation’s 
neo-Marxian theory of clashing class 
interests and the necessity of collective 
bargaining by the technique of conflict. 
It is perhaps significant of his point of 
view that the chapter on intra-company 
industrial relations is headed “Industrial 
Paternalism.” His discussion of em- 
ployee representation opens with this 
sentence: “Employee representation 1s 
the most important form taken by busi- 
ness paternalism in recent years.” 

Specifically, he advances against em- 
ployee representation the familiar argu- 
ments that were first fathered by the 
trade unionists and later adopted by 
much of official Washington under the 
New Deal. He rightly gives prominence 
to the pioneer representation plan of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. He 
prefaces his description of this plan, 
however, by an account of the Ludlow 
Massacre (sic) which he quotes from the 
autobiography of Mother Jones! 
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Later on, in his account of labor rela- 
tions under the N.R.A., he takes occasion 
to observe: 

“The Bethlehem and Youngstown 
employee representation plans were war 
products and bear all the marks of anti- 
unionism and all the deficiencies of com- 
pany unions as bargaining instruments. 
It is probable, too, that they had fallen 
into disuse after the war and were noth- 
ing but paper arrangements during the 
depression.” 

Even a less capable investigator than 
Professor Ware might easily have learned 
the facts instead of guessing about what 
was “probable.” This reviewer respect- 
fully recommends that in the forthcoming 
continuation of his labor history series 
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he take the trouble to find out something 
about the contributions to industrial 
harmony and to improved wages and 
working conditions made by employee 
representation before and after N.R.A. 

Even those who are unable to accept 
Professor Ware’s labor philosophy can 
find little to quarrel with in the arrange- 
ment and composition of his new book. 
The author is a good craftsman. He 
writes easily, clearly and in a style that 
is vigorous, sparkling, and at times even 
witty. The book gives evidence of 
exhaustive research and painstaking prep- 
aration. It will be of value to readers 
who can make allowances for the author’s 
point of view. 


REGULATION OF THE SMALL LOAN BUSINESS 


By Louis N. Robinson and Rolf Nugent. 
284 pp., 34 tables, 1 diagram 


New York, 1935. $3. 


Published by Russell Sage Foundation, 


Reviewed by Maser R. Arms, Member, A. A. S. W. 


The present outcroppings of ex-beer 
barons and gangsters in the réle of money 
lenders gives a timely interest to this 
book. The well written and interesting 
history of ownership and lending through- 
out the ages in various lands, makes this 
technical study of past and current 
lending practice of “‘best seller” quality 
for the general public. Case studies are 
cited which are always interesting and 
add authenticity. For those who read 
and run, the numerous tables give easy 
references on interest rates and penalties 
under different state laws. 

Social stigma of financial embarrass- 
ment and the attitude of many employers 
toward borrowing-employees, have been 
the principal tools of the loan sharks, 
until employers for their own protection 


against worried workers and claims 
against payrolls, fought the lenders. 

This study shows that semi-skilled 
workers form the principal clientele of 
loan banks, with decreasing patronage 
from workers of rising business position. 
It includes a description of modern loan 
offices, personnel, terms, collection meth- 
ods, expenses and profits. 

It concludes with a determination of 
maximum rate of charge, setting 33 per 
cent a month on loans not in excess of 
$100 and 23 per cent a month for larger 
amounts, thus summarizing the years of 
struggle to establish an interest rate fair 
and reasonable to the man suddenly con- 
fronted with a legitimate need of cash, at 
the same time allowing a living return to 
the lender. 
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“Regulation of the Small Loan Busi- 
ness” could well be made a manual of 
operation for all responsible small loan 
offices. These really perform a highly 


important function in our social scheme, 
standing ready as they do, to impart to 
the person experiencing a financial crisis, 
a sense of security. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF HUMAN NATURE 


By John Morris Dorsey, M.D. Published by Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 
1935- 488 pp. $2.80 
Reviewed by Forrest H. KirkKPATRICK 


In the opening chapters of this book 
which carries the subtitle “The Study of 
the Person,” Dr. Dorsey lays a founda- 
tion for the understanding of personality. 
He writes about the springs of human 
action, mental hygiene insights, perspec- 
tive, man’s biological background, and 
so on. Following these early chapters 
the bulk of the book is a delineation of 
the way you can bring yourself to grow 
toward wholesome living. There is a 
splendid chapter on “Orientation within 
Personality.” Dr. Dorsey reaches out 
into literature for quotations, and he uses 
them in an able fashion. The chapter 
title “Personality in Relation to the 
World” is indicative of the breath of 
the whole book and the currents that are 


brought together—not always so skill- 
fully—tell us about normal conduct, 
behavior, where it comes from, and how 
to attain it. 

The book might be appropriately 
called “an accumulation of wisdom, psy- 
chiatrically tested and classified, from 
the humane viewpoint.” The book is 
rather wordy, and Dr. Dorsey has labored 
over some of his materials. He could 
have cut through some of the discussion 
he presented to get at a better organiza- 
tion of certain parts of the book. 

The book is attractively printed and 
bound. Unfortunately the names of 
quoted authors are gathered in the back 
of the book instead of putting each name 
on the page where it belongs. 


GETTING ALONG WITH PEOPLE 


By Milton Wright. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1935. Pp. ix + 310 
Reviewed by Barry Caspar 


In an enthusiastic conversational tone, 
this volume presents homely rules of 
conduct to guide the American male adult 
in making a favorable impression upon 
his associates and in getting them to 
carry out his wishes in his day-to-day 
contacts with them. The book abounds 
with common sense maxims such as 
“practice liking other people”; “asking a 
question can be used with good effect as 
a means of attracting attention”; “your 
best interests in conversation are not 


served by straining to be scintillating.” 
Innumerable situations are described in 
which these rules are applied. 

The contents of this volume may be 
characterized briefly as practical, simple, 
homely, theoretically’ sound advice on 
how to get along with your fellow man 
in typical daily situations. How effec- 
tive is this form of education in modifying 
the fixed behavior of the typical adult 


is open to much question. 
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NEWS NOTES 


OCCUPATIONAL INDEX 


The National Occupational Confer- 
ence has commenced publication of an 
“Occupational Index,” which is de- 
scribed as “a continuous monthly 
biographical listing of occupational 
information in current books, pamph- 
lets and periodicals.” 

In the initial number of the index— 
that for January, 1936, eighty books, 
articles and pamphlets are listed. 
The listing is alphabetical, by authors. 
On the cover, there is an alphabetical 
list of subjects. 

“The first essential of intelligent 
vocational guidance and effective vo- 
cational education is accurate occu- 
pational information,” says the an- 
nouncement. “Occupations change 
with increasing rapidity. Even recent 
occupational studies made with in- 
dustry operating under NRA codes 
are now out of date. Facts that once 
were facts are facts no longer. 

“Not only is much of the occupa- 
tional information available to the 
average reader already obsolete, but 
there are many occupations on which 
data appear to be non-existent. 
Meanwhile, in technical and general 
periodicals, in the publications of pro- 
fessional associations, in miscellane- 
ous books which, for one reason or 
another, are seldom sent to educa- 
tional periodicals for review, there 
appears each month a surprising 
quantity of authoritative, timely 


occupational information that would 
be invaluable to vocational counselors 
if they could only get their hands on 
it. Failure to utilize such material in 
the past has been due solely to the 
physical impossibility of the average 
counselor devoting to library research 
the interminably long hours that are 
necessary in order merely to examine 
the vast number of possible sources. 

“To provide the busy reader with a 
means of ready access to these pro- 
ductive but obscure media of new 
occupational information, the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference has 
established the Occupational Index. 
Examination of the weekly and 
monthly lists of United States Gov- 
ernment Publications, the Pudlishers’ 
Weekly, the Public Affairs Informa- 
tion Service, the Book Review Digest, 
and the H. W. Wilson Vertical File 
Service is supplemented by critical 
inspection each month of more than 
one hundred periodicals. The pam- 
phlet publications of five-hundred pro- 
fessional associations, trade unions, 
business organizations, and research 
workers are solicited at regular in- 
tervals by direct mail. 

“Every publication found to con- 
tain information about an occupation 
—what the worker does, what abilities 
and training are essential, where 
preparation may be obtained, how 
much one may expect to earn, miscel- 
laneous advantages and disadvan- 
tages—is appropriately annotated 
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and classified under the name of the 
occupation. 

“Each month a classified bibli- 
ography of this material is published 
in periodical form. 

“Volume I, No. 1, is the issue of 
January, 1936. The kind of informa- 
tion which it conveys is partially indi- 
cated by the followng brief descrip- 
tion of a few of the articles to which it 
refers. 

“An article in the American Bar 
Association Ffournal shows the present 
status of the educational requirements 
for entrance to the legal profession in 
the various states. An article in the 
American Federationist summarizes 
working conditions, wages, hours, op- 
portunities, and hazards in beauty 
shops. The Fournal of the American 
Medical Association lists vocational 
possibilities for heart patients. Min- 
ing and Metallurgy presents a direc- 
tory of mining and metallurgical 
schools of North America, which in- 
cludes a description of undergraduate 
curricula, degrees granted, etc. Oc- 
cupations in which a knowledge of 
foreign languages is a primary require- 
ment are listed in Scholastic. The 
announcement of a Washington ‘lab- 
oratory’ to train college graduates in 
public affairs appears in School and 
Society; while Scribner's Magazine 
presents the experiences of a small- 
town girl with only moderate musical 
talent who came to New York, had a 
recital in Town Hall and a part in the 
Metropolitan, and now describes her 
five years of ‘agitated hopes, wasted 
ambitions, heart-breaking delays, cor- 


roding disillusionment, and moral 
disorganization.’ ” 


Address inquiries to National Occupational Con. 
ference 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


FLUCTUATIONS IN QUALITY OF REGIS- 
TRANTS IN A PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICE 


Herman A. Copeland, of the Cin- 
cinnati Employment Center, states: 

“While the results of many census | 
enumerations show the number (ice. 
the quantity) of unemployed, there 
have been few if any measurements 
made of the quality of the unem- 
ployed. Qualitative fluctuations 
have been tabulated for a period of 
fifteen months for the occupations of 
general stenographer, and office clerk, 
by the Cincinnati Employment 
Center. 

As part of the registration pro- 
cedure, standard tests have been ad- 
ministered to several thousand appli- 
cants registering for clerical work 
during the past fifteen months at the 
center. 

Averages from month to month are 
shown in graph No.1. The first item 
which stands out is a rise in mental 
ability during the first few months 
and then a fall, broken occasionally, 
from then up to the present month. 
A closer examination of the data ex- 
poses the fact that if we were to accept 
as suitable for placement in clerical 
positions only people receiving scores 
above 50, during the first five months 
approximately 3} of the registrants 
(50%) would have qualified. Among 
the recent registrants only } (25%) 
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received scores equivalent to those 
received by the entire upper half of 
registrants of a year ago. There has 
been a marked decline in quality or 
ability. 

Changes in quality may be ex- 
plained by three factors: publicity, 
registration of relief eligibles, and 
general employment conditions. 

About October 20, 1934 the em- 
ployment center received an order for 
300 clerk-typists, clerks, stenogra- 
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dent that relief case-workers were 
referring their clients to the center in 
increasing numbers. By midsummer 
these had increased enough to consti- 
tute a large part of the applicants 
registering at the center. Data shows 
that relief eligibles receive low scores 
on the tests. 

During 1935 there was an improve- 
ment of ten points in the Cincinnati 
employment index furnished by the 
Ohio State University Bureau of 
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MontHLy Test Scores OF REGISTRANTS FOR STENOGRAPHIC AND CLERICAL WorkK 
aT THE Cincinnati EmpLtoyMent CENTER, OcToBER 1934 TO DECEMBER 1935 


phers, accountants, and other em- 
ployees needed by a new office in the 
home loan business. Publicity aris- 
ing from this order brought a large 
number of highly qualified applicants 
(even a few came from other cities). 
The early increase in ability measured 
by the tests is explained in large part 
by this publicity, which took place 
late in 1934. 

During January, 1935 it became evi- 





Business Research. Naturally we 
think that employers hire the best 
help available, so that those remain- 
ing to register at a public employment 
office are less able. 


THE GROUP PATTERN 


Mary Love Collins, President of 
Chi Omega, in an article entitled “the 
Group Pattern of American Democ- 
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racy” in the current issue of The 
Eleusis of Chi Omega, makes some 
interesting observations on the Ameri- 
can scene. She says in part: 

“Looking at the American scene 
one sees that the essential pattern of 
our democracy is a group pattern. 
Looking at the older cultures of 
Europe and the Orient we are im- 
pressed with the fact that those civili- 
zations are characterized by small 
ruling classes and masses regimented 
in the interest of ruling classes. The 
caste system of India is the extreme 
illustration and we are all familiar 
with the stories of the regimentation 
of the youth of Russia, Italy, Austria 
and Germany. 

It is significant that although the 
American ideal has emphasized indi- 
viduality we have developed a group 
pattern. 

We have organized group relation- 
ships, of two kinds, economic and 
non-economic. Some are character- 
ized by authority, others by regimen- 
tation of standardization and others 
by considerable freedom. We are 
just emerging from a chaotic condi- 
tion resulting from a dominant leader- 
ship of certain economic groups 
without the restraints of wise social 
feeling. That lopsided period in 
American democracy makes clear to 
the non-economic groups their re- 
sponsibility in helping human beings 
in balancing human desires. These 
agencies must provide interpretation 
necessary to the enjoyment of the 
tangibles of life and experience on the 
intangible side of life necessary to the 











fullness of life. That is part of the 
function; but it cannot be exercise 
in dogmatic or machine tool fashion, 

“The educational and_ religious 
groups might be called authoritarian, 
i.e. somewhat rigid in their controk 
and beliefs. The big economic units 
are often regimented or standardized 
to an almost despotic degree. 

The leisure time groups have mor 
freedom and require voluntary co 
operation rather than control. They 
stimulate and free the personality 
hapily because of a sense of together. 
ness which cannot be present in those 
areas where authority is magnified or 
where struggles for power or wealth 
or place are paramount. These lei- 
sure time groups have in them possi- 
bilities for our evolving culture vital 
to the preservation of a new ind- 
vidualism—an individuality tutored 
in the social setting of a voluntary 
group. 

“Tf, under the leisure time division 
of the non-economic group we classify 
the many groups we know in out 
cities or our states or in our nation, 
we realize that they develop interests | 
and satisfy human needs. Those ate 
their purposes. They are voluntary 
and provide a respite for authoritarian 
and regimented areas. And it is sig- 
nificant that these groups have con- 
tinued to grow and flourish in spite of 
the marked materialism and mechant- 
zation in the economic area. The 
important thing is that these groups 
shall not take on the techniques, 
regimentation and labels of the eco 
nomic area. 



































